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National Issues, Strategic Politicians, and Voting 
Behavior in the 1980 and 1982 Congressional Elections* 


Alan I. Abramowitz, State University of New York at Stony Brook 


This article tests the strategic politicians hypothesis by examining the effects of national issues 
and the strategic decisions of congressional candidates and campaign contributors on voting behavior 
in a presidential election year, 1980, and a midterm election year, 1982. The findings indicate that 
national issues—the presidential contest in 1980 and the incumbent president’s economic policies in 
1982—directly affected voting decisions in both elections. Most of the Republican gains in the 1980 
House elections can be attributed to the effects of voters’ evaluations of the presidential candidates. 
In 1982, Democratic gains were limited because, despite a severe recession, many voters had not 
given up hope that Reaganomics would eventually work. 


How can we explain the relationship between congressional election results 
and national issues such as the state of the economy and the popularity of the 
incumbent president? Jacobson and Kernell (1981) have proposed an ingenious 
explanation for this relationship based on strategic behavior by congressional 
candidates and campaign contributors. According to this theory, the state of the 
economy and the popularity of the incumbent president affect the quality of non- 
incumbent candidates recruited by each party and the ability of these candidates 
to raise campaign funds. Favorable national conditions produce strong candidates 
and well-financed campaigns while unfavorable conditions produce weak candi- 
dates and poorly financed campaigns. Voters are influenced by their perceptions 
of these candidates and campaigns. Thus, even though national issues may have 
little or no direct impact on voter decision making, the fact that candidates and 
contributors believe that these issues are important becomes a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

According to Jacobson and Kernell, the behavior of strategic politicians can 
be used to explain the effects of national issues and conditions on congressional 
elections in presidential as well as midterm election years. Thus, Republican gains 
in the 1980 congressional elections may have reflected the decisions of strategic 
politicians rather than any direct effect of national issues on voter decision mak- 
ing. In their words, ‘‘it is not impossible that the results would have been about 
the same even if the Reagan campaign had faltered and Carter emerged the win- 
ner’’ (p. 84). Given the unpopularity of President Carter and the poor performance 
of the economy during 1980, the Republican party should have had an easier time 
than the Democrats in recruiting strong nonincumbent candidates and these Re- 


*The data used in this article were made available by the Inter-university Consortium for Political 
and Social Research. The author is entirely responsible for all of the analyses and interpretations 
presented in the paper. I would like to thank Albert Cover, Helmut Norpoth, and Jeffrey Segal for 
their comments, suggestions, and assistance in the preparation of this paper. 
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publican candidates should also have had more success in raising campaign funds 
than nonincumbent Democratic candidates. There is some empirical evidence 
supporting the latter proposition in the case of House elections: Republican chal- 
lengers in 1980 averaged over $111,000 in campaign expenditures compared with 
an average of under $69,000 for Democratic challengers (Jacobson, 1983a, p. 
141). 

According to the strategic politicians hypothesis, candidate-specific factors 
were responsible for most, if not all, of the gains achieved by the Republican 
party in the 1980 congressional elections. The alternative hypothesis is that na- 
tional issues and conditions, particularly the presidential contest between Carter 
and Reagan, directly influenced voter decision making in the congressional elec- 
tions. The effects of national issues and conditions on individual voting decisions 
could be relatively small, compared with the effects of evaluations of the congres- 
sional candidates, and still account for the national trend in the congressional 
elections. Despite the dramatic Republican gain of 33 seats in the 1980 House 
elections, the increase in the GOP share of the major-party vote for House can- 
didates between 1978 and 1980 was only about 3 percentage points, from 46 
percent in 1978 to 49 percent in 1980. 

The 1982 congressional elections provide an excellent opportunity to exam- 
ine the effects of national issues on voting behavior in a midterm election. The 
election occurred in the midst of the most severe recession since the end of World 
War II, with an unemployment rate exceeding 10 percent of the labor force. The 
economic policies of the Reagan administration were the central issue in the 
election campaign: Democratic candidates attacked the administration’s economic 
program for favoring the wealthy at the expense of the poor (‘“‘It’s not fair, it’s 
Republican’’), while the Republican National Committee sponsored a national 
television advertising campaign urging voters to ‘‘stay the course’’ set by Presi- 
dent Reagan. The election was widely interpreted by media commentators as a 
referendum on “‘Reaganomics.’’ If a midterm election is ever a referendum on the 
president’s economic policies, the 1982 midterm election should have been such 
a referendum (Hunt, 1983). 

Viewed in this light, the results of the 1982 midterm election seem somewhat 
surprising. Given the severe economic downturn experienced by the country dur- 
ing 1982, the losses suffered by the Republican party in the congressional elec- 
tions were relatively small. Based on Tufte’s model of midterm elections, the 
Republicans should have received only 41 percent of the popular vote in 1982 
while losing over 50 seats in the House of Representatives (Jacobson, 1983b). 
Instead, GOP candidates received about 44 percent of the popular vote and Re- 
publicans lost only 26 House seats. 

Jacobson (1983b) has argued that lower-than-expected GOP losses in 1982 
were due to actions taken by the Republican party which counteracted the normal 
strategic behavior of candidates and contributors. Despite adverse economic con- 
ditions, the Republican National Committee recruited a strong group of House 
challengers in 1982 and provided these challengers with considerable financial 
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assistance. As a result, GOP challengers in 1982 were able to match the spending 
levels of Democratic challengers. Although only one Republican challenger suc- 
ceeded in defeating a Democratic incumbent, Jacobson argued that the strong 
campaigns waged by these challengers caused Democratic incumbents to sub- 
stantially increase their own fund-raising efforts, thereby draining money away 
from campaigns of Democratic challengers. As a result, according to this argu- 
ment, Democratic challengers did not raise as much money as they would other- 
wise have raised in 1982, and there were fewer successful Democratic challengers 
than would have been expected. 

An alternative explanation of the 1982 election results is that national is- 
sues—President Reagan’s performance and the state of economy—directly influ- 
enced voting decisions in the congressional elections, but Democratic gains were 
limited because, despite the recession, many voters had not given up hope that 
the president’s economic program would succeed. In general, the party controlling 
the White House suffers much smaller losses in its first midterm election after 
winning the presidency (average seat loss since World War II = 14) than in 
second or later midterm elections (average seat loss since World War II = 44). 
This pattern may reflect a tendency on the part of voters to give a newly elected 
president’s policies a chance to succeed (Abramowitz, Cover, and Norpoth, 
1984). Thus in 1982, it is possible that many voters still held the Carter admin- 
tration responsible for the economic problems facing the country and were willing 
to give the Reagan administration’s economic policies more time to work. 


Data and Measures 


The data analyzed in this article come from the 1980 and 1982 National 
Election Studies conducted by the Center for Political Studies at the University of 
Michigan. Our dependent variable is the vote for U.S. Representative among 
respondents in districts with contested House races involving an incumbent.! 
Respondents voting for the challenger were given a score of + 1 while those voting 
for the incumbent received a score of 0. In 1980, evaluations of the presidential 
candidates were measured by the relative ratings of Reagan and Carter on the 
feeling thermometer scale.* This variable was scored in the direction of the chal- 
lenger’s party—for respondents in districts with a Democratic challenger, a posi- 
tive score indicates a pro-Carter evaluation while a negative score indicates a pro- 
Reagan evaluation; for respondents in districts with a Republican challenger, a 
positive score indicates a pro-Reagan evaluation while a negative score indicates 
a pro-Carter evaluation. In 1982, evaluations of the Reagan administration’s eco- 
nomic policies were measured by seven questions dealing with various aspects of 


' Contests for open seats are excluded from this analysis because of the problem of estimating 
the effects of candidate quality and spending with two nonincumbent candidates, and because of the 
relatively small number of voters in open-seat districts included in the CPS surveys. 

* The very small number of voters who could not recognize or rate a presidential candidate were 
assigned to the neutral position of 50 degrees. 
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Reaganomics. (A complete list of these questions and all of the other items used 
in this article is given in the Appendix.) These seven items were combined to 
form an additive scale with possible scores ranging from —7, the most negative 
overall evaluation, to +7, the most positive overall evaluation.* This scale was 
then recoded to correspond to the party of the House challenger—for respondents 
in districts with a Democratic challenger, a positive score on the Reaganomics 
scale corresponds to a negative evaluation of Reaganomics; for respondents in 
districts with a Republican challenger, a positive score corresponds to a positive 
evaluation of Reaganomics. 

In order to test the strategic politicians hypothesis, the quality and expendi- 
tures of the House challenger were included in the analyses of voting in 1980 and 
1982. The measure of challenger quality, as suggested by Jacobson and Kernell 
(1981, p. 30), is based on whether or not the challenger had ever held elected 
public office. Thus, each respondent received a score of +1 if the House chal- 
lenger had held an elected office and 0 if the challenger had not held such an 
office.* Similarly, the challenger’s campaign expenditures were included in the 
analyses by assigning a score to each respondent corresponding to the expendi- 
tures reported by the challenger in the respondent’s House district.° 

Party identification and ideological self-classification were included as con- 
trol variables in the analyses of House voting decisions. Respondents identifying 
with the challenger’s party received a score of +1 on the party identification 
variable, those identifying with the incumbent’s party received a score of — 1, 
and those describing themselves as pure independents received a score of 0.° 
Ideological self-classification was measured by the seven-point liberal-conserva- 
tive scale which was recoded according to the party of the House challenger. For 
respondents in House districts with a Democratic challenger, the most liberal 
position on the scale was coded as +3 while the most conservative position was 
coded as —3; for respondents in House districts with a Republican challenger, 
the most conservative position on the scale was coded as +3 while the most 
liberal position was coded as — 3.’ 


3 The correlations between these questions (Pearson’s r) ranged from .40 to .69, with an average 
of .51. When all of the questions concerning evaluations of the Reagan administration’s domestic and 
international policies were factor-analyzed, all seven economic policy questions loaded strongly on 
the same factor. 

* This information was obtained from Congressional Quarterly’s final pre-election survey of all 
House races in 1980 and 1982 (Congressional Quarterly, 1980, 1982). 

> This information was obtained from Alan Ehrenhalt, ed., Politics in America (1982, 1984). 

®The trichotomized measure of party identification was used rather than the full seven-point 
scale. Recent research has demonstrated that party identification does respond to changes in voters’ 
attitudes toward national issues and candidates both between (Markus and Converse, 1979; Fiorina, 
1981) and during (Brody and Rothenberg, 1983) national election campaigns. However, changes in 
partisan intensity are much more common than changes in the direction of partisanship. The inclusion 
of the trichotomized measure of partisanship in the probit analyses is an attempt to control for the 
long-term component of party identification. 

7 Respondents who could not place themselves on the liberal-conservative scale were assigned to 
the middle position (0). 
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One additional variable, the challenger’s party affiliation, was included in 
the analyses of voting decisions in order to determine the extent to which the 
other explanatory variables accounted for any observed differences between the 
electoral performance of Democratic and Republican challengers. This variable 
was coded as + 1 for respondents in districts with Democratic challengers and 0 
for respondents in districts with Republican challengers. 


Findings: The 1980 Election 


Because of the dichotomous nature of the dependent variable (voting for the 
challenger or the incumbent), probit analysis was used to estimate the effects of 
the explanatory variables on the vote. Table 1 presents the results of the probit 
analysis of House voting decisions in 1980. These coefficients are maximum 
likelihood estimates of the change on the cumulative standard normal distribution 
produced by a change of one unit in each independent variable. All of the coef- 
ficients are in the expected direction and the coefficients for presidential candidate 
evaluations and challenger campaign spending, along with party identification, 
are highly statistically significant (p < .01). The relatively small size of the 
coefficient for challenger’s party affiliation indicates that any difference between 
the electoral performance of Democratic and Republican challengers can be at- 
tributed to the other explanatory variables included in the analysis. 

In order to compare the direct effect of presidential candidate evaluations on 
the outcome of the 1980 House elections with the effects of challenger quality 
and campaign spending, we need to estimate the net impact of each of these 


TABLE 1 
Probit Analysis of House Voting Decisions in 1980 


Maximum 
Likelihood (Standard Statistical 
Independent Variable Estimate Error) Significance 
Presidential candidate 
evaluations .O10 (.002) .005 
Party identification 440 (.075) 005 
Ideology .056 (.061) n.s. 
Challenger spending .0015 (.0005) .005 
Challenger quality PPA | (.148) n.s. 
Democratic challenger .044 (.137) N.S. 
Constant —.898 (.103) .005 
Estimated R? = .41 
N = 688 


Source: CPS 1980 National Election Study. 
Nore: Based on voters in contested House races with incumbents. 
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variables on the vote for Democratic and Republican challengers. On the whole, 
Republican challengers did enjoy a noticeable advantage over Democratic chal- 
lengers in 1980—according to the present data, 31 percent of those voting in 
districts with a Republican challenger voted for the challenger compared with 
only 23 percent of those voting for the challenger in districts with a Democratic 
challenger. Our task is to explain this 8 percentage point GOP advantage. 

The proportions of challenger and incumbent partisans in districts contested 
by Democratic and Republican challengers in 1980 were almost identical (the 
mean score on party identification was — .16 for voters in districts with Repub- 
lican challengers and — .17 for voters in districts with Democratic challengers). 
Partisanship cannot explain the superior performance of Republican challengers 
in 1980. However, GOP challengers did enjoy a substantial advantage over Dem- 
ocratic challengers as a result of voters’ evaluations of the presidential candidates: 
in districts with Republican challengers, the Republican presidential candidate 
(Reagan) was rated an average of 6.1 degrees higher than the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate (Carter) on the feeling thermometer scale; in districts with Dem- 
ocratic challengers, the Democratic presidential candidate was rated an average 
14.4 degrees lower than the Republican presidential candidate. 

The measure of challenger quality used here does not show a Republican 
advantage in 1980. In the districts included in the SRC sample there was actually 
a greater proportion of Democratic than Republican challengers with officeholding 
experience. In all House districts in 1980, 22 percent of Democratic challengers 
had held elected office compared with 21 percent of Republican challengers. 
However, GOP challengers did enjoy a substantial advantage in campaign spend- 
ing over Democratic challengers: among voters in House districts with a Repub- 
lican challenger, the average level of challenger spending was $108,000 compared 
with an average only $46,000 for voters in House districts with a Democratic 
challenger. 

We can use the results of the probit analysis reported in Table 1 to estimate 
the net impact of presidential candidate evaluations and challenger campaign 
spending on the vote for Democratic and Republican House challengers in 1980. 
Following the procedure used by Wolfinger and Rosenstone (1980), the probit 
equation was used to compute a probit estimate for each voter, and this probit 
estimate was then converted to a probability by evaluating that number on the 
cumulative standard normal distribution. To estimate the marginal impact of pres- 
idential candidate evaluations and campaign spending, the same procedure was 
followed, except that a score of 0 was substituted for the respondent’s actual score 
on the variable of interest. These estimated probability scores were then aggre- 
gated across all voters in districts with Democratic and Republican challengers. 
The difference between the original and “‘corrected’’ average probabilities pro- 
vides an estimate of the net impact of presidential candidate evaluations and 
challenger spending on the proportions of the vote received by Democratic and 
Republican challengers. 
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As a result of voters’ evaluations of the presidential candidates we can esti- 
mate that the vote for Democratic challengers was reduced by 0.1 percentage 
point compared with what it would have been if Carter and Reagan had been rated 
equally. On the other hand, the vote for Republican challengers was increased by 
5.1 percentage points over what it would have been if Carter and Reagan had been 
rated equally. Thus, the effect of presidential candidate evaluations appears to 
explain just over 5 percentage points of the overall advantage of 8 percentage 
points enjoyed by Republican challengers compared with Democratic challengers. 
Among all voters in contested House races involving an incumbenf, the GOP 
share of the vote was increased by an estimated 3.0 percentage points as a result 
of voters’ evaluations of Carter and Reagan.® 

The estimated net impact of campaign spending was a gain of 1.6 percentage 
points in the vote for Democratic challengers and 4.7 percentage points in the 
vote for Republican challengers, compared with what they would have received 
without any expenditures. Thus, the effects of campaign spending appear to ex- 
plain the remaining 3 percentage point advantage of Republican over Democratic 
challengers, after deducting the effect of presidential candidate evaluations. 
Among all voters in contested House races involving an incumbent, the Republi- 
can share of the vote was increased by an estimated 2.1 percentage points as a 
result of the GOP advantage in campaign spending. 

Based on these results, it appears that most of the national trend toward 
Republican candidates in the 1980 House elections can be attributed to voters’ 
evaluations of the Democratic and Republican presidential candidates.” However, 
the ability of Republican challengers to outspend Democratic challengers also 
contributed to the national swing toward the Republican party in the 1980 House 
elections. The strategic behavior of campaign contributors reinforced the effects 
of national conditions which favored the Republican party in 1980. 


8 Calvert and Ferejohn (1983), using a somewhat different technique, estimated that the popular 
vote for Republican House candidates was increased by 2.3 percentage points in 1980 as a result of 
presidential ‘‘coattails.’’ This lower estimate appears to be due largely to the measure of presidential 
candidate evaluations used by Calvert and Ferejohn—the net party advantage in favorable and unfa- 
vorable comments about the presidential candidates in response to the open-ended likes-dislikes ques- 
tion. This measure shows a relatively small Republican advantage in 1980. In fact, Reagan’s 
advantage over Carter on this measure was smaller than the advantage enjoyed by several other 
presidential candidates in earlier elections whose margins of victory were much smaller than Reagan’s, 
including Kennedy in 1960, Nixon in 1968, and Carter in 1976. 

9 Among all voters in House races, Ronald Reagan was rated an average of 8.1 degrees higher 
than Jimmy Carter on the feeling thermometer scale. Reagan’s advantage over Carter can be attributed 
largely to voters’ evaluations of economic conditions. In a multiple regression analysis, perceptions 
of current national economic conditions had a highly significant impact on presidential candidate 
evaluations after controlling for party identification and liberal-conservative self-classification. We can 
estimate that if voters’ perceptions of economic conditions had been evenly divided instead of over- 
whelmingly negative, Reagan’s margin over Carter on the feeling thermometer would have been 
reduced by 6.3 degrees. The state of the economy in 1980 was a major factor explaining the elector- 
ate’s preference for Ronald Reagan over Jimmy Carter, and, indirectly, Republican gains in the House 
of Representatives. 
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The 1982 Midterm Election 


Testing the strategic politicians hypothesis in the context of the 1982 
congressional elections presents a difficult problem. What has to be explained 
about the 1982 election results is what did not happen—why the Democrats did 
not score a more sweeping victory, given the state of the economy. Were limited 
Democratic gains a result of the underfinancing of Democratic challengers, as 
Jacobson argued, or did they reflect the fact that many voters had not given up 
hope, despite the recession, that Reaganomics would eventually work? 

The argument that Democratic challengers were underfinanced in 1982 ap- 
pears to be undermined by the fact that the average Democratic challenger spent 
more money, in constant dollars, than in any previous election year for which 
campaign spending figures are available (Jacobson, 1983b, Table 1). It is surpris- 
ing that Republican challengers were able to match the spending levels of Dem- 
ocratic challengers in 1982. However, despite this fact, GOP challengers fared 
very poorly in the election—only 1 out of 209 Republican challengers was elected. 

To what extent can the outcome of the 1982 congressional elections be at- 
tributed to voters’ evaluations of Reaganomics? Table 2 presents the results of a 
probit analysis of House voting decisions in 1982. The estimated coefficient for 
the Reaganomics evaluation variable is highly statistically significant (p < .01), 
with a value more than five times the size of its standard error. Moreoever, voters 
were almost evenly divided between positive and negative evaluations of Reagan- 
omics—among all voters in contested House races involving incumbents, the 
mean score on the Reaganomics evaluation scale (with —7 the most negative 
evaluation and +7 the most positive evaluation) was 0.2. In districts with Re- 


TABLE 2 
Probit Analysis of House Voting Decisions in 1982 


Maximum 
Likelihood (Standard Statistical 
Independent Variable Estimate Error) Significance 
Reaganomics evaluation .099 (.019) .005 
Party identification .686 (.098) .005 
Ideology .137 (.072) 05 
Challenger spending 0011 (.0004) 01 
Challenger quality .170 (.172) n.s. 
Democratic challenger .162 (.179) n.s. 
Constant —.946 (.138) .005 
Estimated R* = .57 
N = 500 


Source: CPS 1982 National Election Study. 
Nore: Based on voters in contested House races with incumbents. 
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publican challengers, the mean evaluation of Reaganomics was — 1.0; in districts 
with Democratic challengers, the mean evaluation was + 0.6. Thus both Demo- 
cratic and Republican challengers were faced with electorates whose evaluations 
of Reaganomics tended to favor the incumbent’s party. 

Despite the almost even division in the electorate between positive and neg- 
ative evaluations of Reaganomics, and despite the almost identical levels of cam- 
paign spending of Democratic and Republican challengers (the mean score on the 
challenger spending variable was $141,000 for voters in districts with Republican 
challengers and an identical $141,000 for voters in districts with Democratic 
challengers), Democratic challengers enjoyed a substantial electoral advantage 
over Republican challengers in 1982. Among voters in districts with a Democratic 
challenger, 36 percent voted for the challenger; among voters in districts with a 
Republican challenger, only 22 percent voted for the challenger. 

The single most important factor explaining the superior electoral perform- 
ance of Democratic challengers in 1982 was partisanship. In contrast to 1980, 
the partisan distribution of the electorate in 1982 gave Democratic challengers a 
considerable advantage over Republican challengers. Among voters in House 
races with a Democratic challenger, the mean score on the party identification 
scale was + .06; among voters in House races with a Republican challenger, the 
mean score was — .41. Thus, while Democratic challengers faced electorates 
consisting of a plurality of co-partisans, Republican challengers faced electorates 
consisting of a substantial majority of opposing partisans. Moreover, the impact 
of partisanship on the vote was substantially stronger in 1982 than in 1980. If we 
statistically remove the impact of partisanship on the vote by assigning all voters 
to the neutral, pure independent category, we can estimate that the vote for Dem- 
ocratic challengers would be reduced by 6.9 percentage points while the vote for 
Republican challengers would be increased by 0.6 percentage points. Thus, the 
distribution of partisanship in districts contested by Democratic and Republican 
challengers appears to explain over half (7.5 percentage points) of the overall 
electoral advantage of Democratic challengers in 1982. 

The results presented in Table 2 indicate that evaluations of Ronald Reagan’s 
economic policies had a substantial impact on voting for congressional candidates 
in 1982. However, because voters were almost evenly split between positive and 
negative evaluations of Reaganomics, this issue did not produce a substantial net 
shift toward Democratic candidates within the electorate. This does not mean that 
the recession during 1982 had no impact on the outcome of the congressional 
elections. The Republican loss of 26 seats in the House of Representatives was 
the largest for either party in a first midterm election since 1922. Voters’ evalua- 
tions of Reaganomics were influenced by their perceptions of both current eco- 
nomic conditions and future economic prospects. !° If the recession had been less 


10In a multiple regression analysis, perceptions of current national economic conditions and 
future economic prospects had very similar and highly significant effects on evaluations of Reagan- 
omics, after controlling for both party identification and liberal-conservative self-classification. 
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severe, and these perceptions more positive, evaluations of Reaganomics would 
almost certainly have been more favorable and Republican losses would almost 
certainly have been reduced. 


Conclusions 


This article has tested the strategic politicians hypothesis by comparing the 
impact of presidential candidate evaluations on the outcome of the 1980 congres- 
sional elections with the impact of challenger quality and campaign spending. 
The findings indicate that most of the increase in the Republican share of the 
national popular vote for the House of Representatives in 1980 can be attributed 
to the direct effect of presidential candidate evaluations on voting for House can- 
didates. The ability of Republican challengers to outspend Democratic challengers 
made a smaller contribution to the national swing toward the GOP. Even if Dem- 
ocratic challengers had been as generously financed in 1980 as Republican chal- 
lengers, the Republican party would probably have gained a substantial number 
of seats in the House elections. 

In 1982, a national issue—the electorate’s evaluations of President Reagan’s 
economic policies—also had a substantial impact on voting decisions in House 
elections. However, despite the severity of the 1982 recession, voters were almost 
evenly split between positive and negative evaluations of Reaganomics. This fact, 
rather than the underfinancing of Democratic challengers, appears to explain why 
the Democratic party did not score larger gains in the 1982 House elections. 

These conclusions do not dispute the importance of candidate recruitment 
and financing in congressional elections. The quality of challengers and the 
amount of money available to finance their campaigns clearly affect the outcomes 
of individual House races. If, as a result of favorable national conditions, one 
party enjoys a significant advantage over the other in recruiting qualified chal- 
lengers and raising campaign funds, this advantage may contribute to a swing in 
the national vote toward the advantaged party. However, our findings suggest that 
the strategic decisions of congressional candidates and campaign contributors are 
based on reality: voters do respond to national issues in congressional elections. !! 


Manuscript submitted 12 May 1983 
Final manuscript received 23 April 1984 


APPENDIX 
Questions Used In Constructing Measures 
Feeling Thermometer Scale 


I'd like to get your feelings toward some of our political leaders and other people who are in the 
news these days. I'll read the name of a person and I’d like you to rate that person using this feeling 


'! An alternative hypothesis is that voters’ opinions regarding the presidential candidates in 1980 
and evaluations of Reaganomics in 1982 were rationalizations of voting decisions. Since candidate 
evaluations and opinions about Reaganomics were measured in a post-election survey, this hypothesis 
cannot be empirically falsified. However, it seems rather implausible that voters would adjust their 
opinions regarding presidential candidates or national economic policies to make them consistent with 
their vote for the House of Representatives. 
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thermometer. You may use any number from 0 to 100 for rating. Ratings between 50 degrees and 100 
degrees mean that you feel favorable and warm toward the person. Ratings between 0 and 50 degrees 
mean that you don’t feel too favorable toward the person. If we come to a person whose name you 
don’t recognize, you don’t need to rate that person. Just tell me and we’ll move on to the next one. 
If you do recognize the name, but don’t feel particularly warm or cold toward the person, you would 
rate the person at the 50 degree mark. 


Reaganomics Evaluation Scale 


In general, do you approve or disapprove of the way Ronald Reagan is handling inflation? 

In general, do you approve or disapprove of the way Ronald Reagan is handling unemployment? 

Whatever its effect on you, do you think the economic program was helped or hurt the country’s 
economy so far? 

How about over the long run? In the long run do you feel the nation’s economic situation will be 
better or worse because of Ronald Reagan’s economic policies? 

Do you approve or disapprove of the way Ronald Reagan is handling changes in federal taxes? 

Do you approve or disapprove of the way Ronald Reagan is handling the problem of high interest 
rates? 

Do you approve or disapprove of the way Ronald Reagan is handling the balancing of the national 
budget? 


Party Identification 


Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a Republican, a Democrat, an independ- 
ent, or what? 

(If Democrat or Republican:) Would you call yourself a strong (Democrat, Republican) or a not 
very strong (Democrat, Republican)? 

(If Independent, don’t know, or other:) Do you think of yourself as closer to the Republican 
party or to the Democratic party? 


Ideological Self-Classification 


We hear a lot of talk these days about liberals and conservatives. Here is a seven-point scale on 
which the political views that people might hold are arranged from extremely liberal to extremely 
conservative. Where would you place yourself on this scale, or haven’t you thought much about this? 
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